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Although blacks in th^ Southern region made up 1 9 percent of the 1970 
populaliofv it fs eKrimated that only 110 percent of all bacheior^s 
degrees and 9.6 percent of ail masier^s degrees in the region In 1974 
went to Wacks.. BlacH representation^ howe\ier, varies considerably 
tj^etween fields, of stuaV. ranging at the bachelor^s level from 2 percent 
in arcirtLtecture to 23 percent socval work. 

Black college graduates wUl have the best employment prospects 
wheT^ ^wo coindi^iDna coincide (l)Dveran demand is projected to 
exceecl overafii supply of coi^leye gradustes trained tor an occupationai 
tieid, arid (2!) iblac?^s are especiaHy ynderrepresanted In the field, 

Fields whtch meet both conditiont include the heailth specialties, 
engineering, accounting, computer sciences, public adnninistration 
and urban and regional planning. 

On the opposite end of the employmtint spectrum lie fiefda (1) which 
have a generaliy crowded occupationa! outfoo^k, and (2) in which 
blacks hWe traditionally been concentlratad. Teachtr aducation arrd 
most of the social soieniDBS fall m this category. In 1 974-75. 40 percent 
of al l bachelor's and maister's degrees earned by biack students were in 
the fietd of teaicher e-dycation, as compared to only 29 percent of all 
siudents. 
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Foreword 



The present analysis is a CDmpanion to the report. College Women 
and the Job Market in the South, 1980. Like that report, it deals with a 
group in American society which is underrepresented in many 
categories of employment opportunity. Like that report, it suggests 
ways in which future opportunities at a particular group may be 
enhanced by studying existing differences in job distribution. 

Historically, postsecondary education for biacks has responded to 
the exiistence of the dual system of education, particularly at the 
elementary and secondary levels. For many years, preparation of 
teachersi for employment in public schools for blacks predominated as 
the modal career path toward which black college students were 
orie ntedi With the advent of desegregation , demand for black teachers 
may mo ionger be determined from a simple count of black students. 
Furthermore, with the decline of birth rates by the early sixties, the 
ov'eralll fdemand for teachers has plummeted, and there is wide 
fecogniflion of overexpansion in teacher education across the nation. 
These and other developments add innpetus to the exploration of 
training and employment opportunities for blacks over the entire 
spectrum o/f coHege-level programs and fields. 

Bo/arrd staff will be interested in learning fronn guidance counselors 
how helpful they IM this report in resp/onding to the career 
develoipment inquiries of black students. It is also hoped that the 
analysis can contfibute to planning for broadened curricula at 
predominanljy black colleges and universities. 



Winfred L, Godwin 
President 
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Introduction 



The 1980 employment outlook for college graduates in the South, 
without regard to race and sex. has been analyzed for various fields of 
study in previous SREB Manpower and Education reports.^ The 
present report takes the analysis a step further and assesses the Job 
prospects separately for black college graduates in the region in the 
ensuing years. 

The purpose of projecting the supply of college graduates by race 
(and sex. In a companion report)' and of comparing these estimates to 
occupationai openings is not to develop a set of "quotas" of total 
projected openings that might be assigned to black graduates in the 
region in 1980. Instead, the objective of this report is to provide black 
students in the region— and their counaelors— with information to aid 
in assessing choices of college majors and future career plans. 

This report focuses on vocational aspects of edi^cation, or in terms 
of career enhancement. Fields of study, and concentration of blacks m 
various areas, are reviewed according to employment opportunities. 
Evaluating education and majors from their economic view seems 
particularly justified by the evidence of income gains of recent black 
college graduates. In 1970, for example, median earnings of black male 
and female college graduates below 30 yearsof age exceeded those of 
their white counterparts in Seven Southern metropolitan areas (by 2.2 
percent and 4,4 percent respectively for males and females). For 
college graduates aged 30 and older, black women also had higher 
median earnings than white women (11.5 percent); however, median 
earnings of older black male college graduates were 33 percent below 
those of whites.-^ 

Although the education-employnient perspective of this report 
disregards other important reasons for a college education, such as 
personal enrichment and the pursu it of knowledge for its own sake, the 
intent IS not to de-emphasize these educational values. Students, both 
black and white, in many instances pursue a collegedegreeand decide 
on certain majors because they are "educating themselves," regard- 
less of what the labor market holds in store. The assessments of this 
report are not presented to discourage students from such worthy 
motivations. 

There are two Interacting dimensions affecting the employment 
outlook for black college graduates in each field of study, One is the 
proportion that blacks constitute of college graduates in each field of 
study, and the other is the general labor market outlook for each field 
of study in terms of the total supply of college graduates of both facei, 
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relative to the total number of job openings requiring that particular 
educational preparation. 

A field of study in which the proportion of blacks is especially low is 
more likely to be affected by the influence of equal opportunity or 
affirmative action programs than is one where blaaks are well 
represented. Despite progress in recent years toward black participa- 
tion in higher education, the number of black graduates as a 
proportion of total graduates is still lower than the proportion which 
blacks constitute of total population. In the Southern region blacks 
constituted 19 percent of the total population in 1970, but it is 
estimated that only 11,0 percent of all bachelor's degrees, and 9.6 
percent of all master's degrees granted in the region in 1974 went to 
black students. 

The legacy of lower participation by blacks in higher education is 
one of the reasons for the poor representation of blacks In 
professional-technical and managerial occupations, a situation which 
affirmative action programs are designed to overcome. With black 
representation still considerably below the proportion of blacks in the 
population in almost all professional-technical and managerial 
occupations, affirmative action should continue to be a ''plus factor" 
for black college graduates in practically all fields of study. However, 
there are some fields in which black participation is particularly low, 
and in which affirmative action may be expected tc^ have relatively 
stronger impact. For example, for the United States in 1970 only 1 
percent of all engineers, 7 percent of all clergymen and 8 percent of all 
registered nurses were blacks.^ thus the disparity of blacks in the 
occupation versus blacks in the population was about 1 to 11 for 
engineers, 7 to 11 for clergymen, and 8 to 1 1 for registered nurses.^ An 
occupation in which blacks were well represented in 1970 is social 
work, 16 percent of social workers being blacks. These differences in 
black representation in various occupations illustrate that while 
affirmative action may be a ''plus factor" in terms of gaining 
employment for black graduates in most professionahtechnlcal and 
managerial occupations, it will be a stronger helping force for 
prospective black college graduates in those fields where they are 
particularly underreprasented. 

In addition to the question of black representation In a particular 
field of study and occupation, the second dimension in aiseasing the 
prospects for black graduates is the general balance between supply 
(of all racef.) and demand In that discipline. Affirmative action because 
of low black representation is less likely to yield very favorable resufti if 
there are few openings for college graduates generally. For example, 
in the U.S, In 1970 only 2.5 percent of all employed persons in the 
editor-reporter, radio and television announcer and public relations- 
publicity writer occupations were black. However, the projection of 
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1980 graduates in communications and Journalism shows them 
exceeding openings by almost 2 to 1 in the Southern region* which 
weakens the probable impact of affirmative action for black graduates 
in this field. 

This report addresses both of these dimensions. Each field of study 
is examined in terms of black representation in the field and of the 
general employment outlook for all graduates. The findings on supply- 
demand balances in this .report are based on the earlier SREB 
Manpower and Education project reports. Although some of theterms 
used in the earlier reports are again defined here, readers who wish 
more detail on the underlying methodology of the supply and demand 
projections are referred to the prior publications. 
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Terms and Methods 



Openings for College Graduates 

The openings projected for 1980 in each occupation show the total 
estimated openings for all college graduates regardless of race or sex. 
These openings were projected on the basis of two data sources: the 
Departments of Employment Security In each state and the National 
Planning Association employnnent estimates by states for 1980. The 
openings projected lor college graduates represent the proportion of 
openings in each occupation estimated to be filled by college 
graduates on the basis of past trends of college representation In each 
occupation. 

The Supply at Black College Graduates in the Region 

Projecting the 1980 supply of black graduates in the region by fields 
of study depends initially on defining the current base of black 
graduates. Because of the lack of definitive reports of higher 
educational graduates by race, estimates of black graduates were 
constructed for this report in the following manner. 

The tape of 1973-74 degree output by fields of study of the U.S. 
Office of Education was processed to yield a separate count of degrees 
from the predominantly black institutions in the region. The instltu- 
utions included are shown in Appendix 1 . The 1973-74 degree totals by 
fields of study for these institutions are shown in Columns 1, 2and3in 
Table 1 for bacheior^s degrees and in Table 2 for master's degrees. The 
data presented for the predominantly black colleges overstate black 
degrees to the extent that non-black graduates may attend these 
institutions. 

Degrees granted to black students in non-predominantiy black 
colleges were estimated from the Directory of Minority College 
Graduates. 1971-72^' for those institutions in the region that reported 
their black minority graduates to that directory. Black enrollment in 
these reporting non-predominantly black institutions in the region was 
calculated as a percent of black enrollment in ail non-predominantiy 
black institutions in the region according to the black enrollment data 
presented by the Office of Civil Rights report, Racial and Ethnic Enrolh 
ment Data from Institutions of Higher Education, Fall 1972J This 
percentage of enrollment served as a proxy for the percentage of 
degrees represented by the reporting institutions and was applied to 
obtain a '^blown-up" estimate of degrees granted to biacks by both 
reporting and non-reporting non-predomtnantly black institutions. 
The estimate was increased to reflect the overall increase of degrees 
granted in 1973-74 over 1971-72. The resulting estimates of degrees 
granted to blacks by predominantly black institutions are shown in 



Table 1 



Degreei to Slacks, Predominantiy and Non-Prtdominantly 
Black Colitges, Southern Region, 1973-74 
(Bachtfor'i Degrees) 



Predominantly Non-Predominintly 
Black Colleges Black OHIeg^i* 

Male Female Total Male Feme's Total 



Agriculture 
Architecture 
Biological Sciences 
Business & 

Managemint. less 

Accounting 
Accounting 
Communications 
Computer Scier^ces 
Education 
Engineering 
Fine & Applied Arts 
Foreign Languages 
Health Professions 
Home Economics 
Letters 

Library Sciences 
Mathernatlcs 
Physical Sciences 
Psychology 
Public Affairs 
Social Sciences 

& Area Studies 
Other 

Total 

'Estimated 



209 


5 


214 


22 


1 


23 


451 


415 


866 


2,080 


1,263 


3,343 
607 


357 
25 


250 
49 


74 


37 


22 


59 


1,879 


5.525 


7.404 


489 


7 


496 


142 


138 


280 


29 


132 


161 


76 


434 


510 


3 


322 


325 


188 


717 


905 


1 


25 


26 




297 


594 




79 


313 


192 


395 


587 


255 


446 


701 


2,349 


2,257 


4.606 


80 


34 


114 


9.395 


12.813 


22,208 



10 


0 


10 


18 


2 


20 


74 


83 


157 


540 


220 


760 


91 


25 


ite 


36 


25 


61 


19 


6 


25 


482 


936 


1,418 


85 


21 


'l06 


108 


69 


177 


17 


24 


41 


18 


185 


203 


2 


104 


ioe 


117 


237 


354 


2 


8 


10 


71 


71 


142 


67 


34 


101 


83 


114 


197 


43 


48 


91 


313 


639 


95a 


18 


2 


20 


,214 


2,863 


5,06? 
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Table 2 



Degraes to Blacks, Predominantly and Non^Predominantly 
Black Colleges, Southern Rtgion, 1973-74 
(Master s Degrtts) 



Predominantly Non-Predominantly 
Black Colleges Btack Colleges^ 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 



Agriculture 


30 


2 


32 


5 


0 


5 


Afrh itprti J rp 


19 


4 


23 


0 


0 


0 


Biological Sciencss 


43 


45 


88 


9 


9 


18 


Business & 














Management, less 














Accounting 


148 


35 


183 


90 


55 


145 


Accounting 


0 




0 


8 


4 


12 


Communications 


0 


0 


0 


3 


9 


12 


Computer Sciences 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


Education 


1.356 


2,480 


3.838 


240 


339 


579 


Engineering 


10 


0 


10 


18 


0 


18 


Fine h Applied Arts 


6 


12 


18 


30 


18 


48 


Foreign Languages 


4 


4 


8 


6 


10 


16 


Health Professions 


1 


1 


2 


0 


13 


13 


Home Economics 


0 


5 


5 


0 


17 


17 


Letters 


18 


58 


76 


11 


59 


70 


Library Sciences 


19 


110 


129 


0 


5 


5 


Mathematics 


16 


15 


31 


34 


9 


43 


Physical Sciences 


27 


13 


40 


14 


2 


16 


Psychology 


40 


73 


113 


3 


6 


9 


Public Affairs 


24 


51 


75 


50 


123 


173 


Social Sciences & 














Area Studies 


129 


113 


242 


62 


20 


82 


Other 


1 


3 


4 


9 


6 


15 


Total 


1.892 


3,025 


4,917 


595 


704 


1,299 



* Estimated 
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Columns 5, 6 and 7 in Table 1 for bachelor's degrees and in Tabl€2for 
masttr's degrees. 

The 1973-74 proportions of black degrees relative to all degrees by 
lields of study are shown in Table 3, These percentages were then 
applied to the projections of 1980 degrees in the region tor all races 
which had been prepared for earlier SREB Manpower and Education 
'project reports. Further detail on methods used to project 19S0 
degrees is found in the earlier publications. 

Using the 1973»74 proportions of black to total degrees by fields of 
study, and applying these to the 1980 projections of total degrees, 
implies that the 1 973-74 distribution of degrees to blacks among fields 
of study and the proportion of total degrees awarded to blacks for all 
fields of study will remain constant for the remainder of the decade. 
These assumptions may be unduly stringent. However, changes that 
might occur in these distributions during the next several years will not 
be large enough to offset the present disparities of black representa- 
tion m various fields of study and occupations which reflect the 
underlying perspective of this report, 

Educatian Field of Study 

The education field of study classification in this report has been 
adjusted to include the number of graduates estimated to have earned 
teaching certificates in conjunction with other academic fields of 
study. Each academic field of study that contributes graduates with 
teaching certificates has been adjusted downward by the correspond- 
ing eitimated percentage of teaching certificates. Unless specifically 
excepted, graduates with degrees in other majors, but with teaching 
certificates, are included under education. 



Market-Raady Supply of Black College Graduatti 

Not all college graduates immediately become entrants into the 
labor market. A small proportion of women become fulMlme 
homemakers, some students enter graduate school, and some 
recipients of graduate degrees are already employed in occupations 
relevant to their fields of study while completing graduate work. 
Therefore, the projected college graduates for 1980 are adjusted for 
these factors to produce "market-ready'' graduates, 

Black Rtpr#i€n!atlan Index 

For all fields of study and degree levels combined, the market-ready 
mppW of black college graduates in 1980 is projected to ccnstltute 
113 percent of total market-ready graduates in the region. However 
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Eitlmattd Proportion Bl^^k Degregi to Total Dtgrets 
by Fi^ld^ Study ^nd Degret Levals, 
Sputh#fn Region, 1973-74 





Bichtlor'i 


Master's 


Agriculture 


5.1% 


4.2% 


Archltectur'e 


2,2 


4.4 


Planning 




(7.5) 


Biological Sciences 


8.9 


"6.7 


Business and Managerneht, '^ss Accounting 


12.3 


6,2 


Accounting 


7,7 


3.2 


Conimunications 


3,0 


3.9 


Computer Sciencgf 


7,5 


1.0 


Education 


15, d 




P nn in i nQ 
bi^i 1^ in 1 1 1 ly 


4.9 


1.0 


Fine and Applied Arts 


5,8 


5.4 


Foreign Languages 


5,5 


3,8 


Health Professions 


6,6 


1,0 


Nursing 


(7,2) 


(0.5) 


Pharmacy 


(6.9) 




Medical Lab Technology 


(7,3) 


(20.0) 


Home Economics 


10.7 


4.6 


Letters 


9.0 


6,0 


Library Sciences 


7.3 


7.3 


Mathematics 


14,0 


7.2 


Physical Sciences 


8.3 


4,5 


Psychology 


7.0 


8.7 


Public Affairs 


13,2 


9.8 


Social Work 


(22,7) 


(12,1) 


Social Science and Area ^tL^^ies 


14,3 


9,1 


Other 


2.3 


1.1 


All Fields 


11,0 


9.6 
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the proportion differs from this overall 1 1 ,3 percent share in the various 
fields of study. For axamplB. market-ready black engmeermg 
graduates are projected to represent 4,4 percent of the total m 
engineering, while the proportion of market-ready black graduates in 
the field of education is projected as 15.9 percent. Although in both 
fields blacks are underrepreserited relative to their proportion of the 
entire black population in the region, blacks jn education are 
overrepresented relative to their proportion of market-ready degrees 

in all fields of study. 

The degree of over and underrepresentation of blacks relative to 
their overall representation in higher education is expressed in this 
report as an index. The index for engineering, for example, is 39 (or 4.4 
percent for engineers divided by 11 .3 percent for all fields), while the 
index for the field of education is 141. The Index provides a ready 
comparison of the extent of black representation in the various fields of 
study with values over 100 Indicating a higher than average black 
representation, and one below 100 a lower than average represen- 
tation The index values are shown in Table 4, with the fields of 
study in which blacks are most represented listed first. Fields of 
study shown in Table 4 include the major fields, as classified by the 
HEGIS system,' plus a selected group of subfields. The subfields were 
chosen for Inclusion because they are disciplines which have direct 
correspondence to specific occupations, such as nursing which leads 
to employment as nurses, and city, community and regional planning 
which corresponds to the occupation of urban and regional planner. 



Table 4 

Black Representation Indexes by Fields of Study 
Soutlierri Regiori, 1880 



Social Work 
Education 
Social Sciences 
Mathematics 

Business and Management, except Accounting 114 

102 



192 
141 
141 
128 



Home Economics 
Btological Science 
Letters 

Library Science 

City, Community and RBgionsI Planning 75 
Medical Laboratory Technology ^3 
Accounting 



81 
81 
79 



72 
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Piychology 88 

Pharmacy 64 

Nursing 62 

Physical Science 60 

VBtBrinary Medicine 60 

Law 5§ 

Health Flefds 58* 

Comiputsr Scienci 58 

Fine and Applied Arts j 57 

Foreign Languagis ^ 57 

Agriculture and Natural Resources ^ 52 

Medicine 4§ 

Englnsiring 39 

Dentistry 34 

Communications 29 

Archltecturt 26 



LeisThan 
10 

Putlic AdminiBtratlon 
Hospital Administration 
PhysicBl Therapy 
OocupBtional Ttierapy 
MBdical Record Librarianshlp 
DBHtal Hygiene 
Optometry 

All Fields 100 

*Exclucling first profesiional degraea 

Italicized fields of study are subfields of parent major fields. Unleis specifically 
^jccluded, the graduatei in the subfields are included in the ealeulations of the index 
for the major ffeld to which the subfield belongs. 
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The Outlook 



The Best ot Soth Worlds— Black Undefrepmstntatton 
and ■ Favorable Market Outlook 

The employment outlook for a black graduate bene'?its Uom two 
directions if he or she has majoMd in a flyld in which blacks are 
especially underrepfasenttd and for which the projected demwd, in 
occupational openings exceeds the supply of ma*et-readygraduatlss 
regardless of ra« (see Figure 1|u Several fields of st»dyfal1 into lhis 
cattgOry and data pertaining to them are summafized m Table 5. 

ingineering has been highlishted by the 8REB Manpower md 
Education project and other manpower studies as a field with 
promising employment prospects in the South«rn states for th@ next 
several years, The more rapid economic expansion expected in the 
South compared with other parts of the nation contributo& to the 
promising outlook for engineering graduates once the effects of th& 
recent recession are overcome. „ ^ „^ 

Engineering enrollmemts have begun to tm, particularly m response 
to the favorable employment outlooH. Yet the number of fcjlack 
engineers In the labor furce and In coiteges of engineering m stilt quit© 

'Tn 1970 in the United States iess than 1 percent of all engineers with 
engineering degrees were blacks, reflecting the dearth of blacks 
coming out of engineering programs in past years. Thjs alark 
underreprfisentation oi blacks in engineering has brought on 
concerted efforts to recruit them and other minorities into eoilege 
engineering programs, (The group spearheading these efforts W the 
National Advisory Council on Minorities in Engmeerfng which 
includes representation from major industries and enfl^rteermg 
coll&aes )» These efforts are proving effective, and black enrollments 
in engineering programs have Increased. From 1972 to 1974 black 
engineering enrollments in four-year colleges and universities more 
than doubled and rose from 4 percent of total engineering enrollment 
to 7 7 percent.'" This enrollment increase parallels a shift in the 
percentage of black students choosing engineering as a fielcJ of study. 
In 1972 only 2 percent of all btack students In the United States 
enrotied in four-year colleges were studying engineeriiig; by 1974 this 
share rose to 3.9 percent. 

The shift toward engineering at the undergraduate level appears to 
be somewhat stronger in the South than for the United States. 
According to the estimates of 1973-74 degrees constructed for this 
report blacks in the regioft constituted 4.9 percent of the total 
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Figym 1 



Supply wm Detnand Balinet s and Represantali©nr of Blacks 
for Stleeted FItlds of Study 
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BliGks Undtfrtprasentad 

Engiineering 

AcQOunting 

Computer Sciences 

Public Administration 

Hospital Adminisiration 

Medicin© 

Dentistry 

Veterinary Medicine 

Nursing 

Optometry 

Other H©a(th Fiilds 



Law 

Cornmunications 
Ubrwy Sciences 
Foreign Languages 
Fine & Applied Arts 
Letters 
Psychology 



Blaciki OveFrapriiiented* 

Social Work 

Business and Management 



Education 
Sociil Sciences 



^■'Overrepresented" relers only lo Ihe average black representation in all fields of study, 
and not to the actuai pefcentage of black represenfation in employment. 
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Table 5 



Favorable Job Outtook and Black Undarrepraientatton, 
Southarn Reglori, 1980 





Total Projected 


Southprn Reojon 


Black Projeciled 


Index of 




Average AnTiual 


Total Projected 


Market-Read'y 


Black 




Openings. 1975'80 


Annual IVIarket- 


Annual CQillsgi 


Repre- 




For Coliege 


Ready Collsge 


Graduates 


senta- 




Graduates 


Graduates, 1980 




tion 


Enginearlng 


10,900-11,500 


1 1 ,800 


SUU-DDU 


3i 


Accouriiting 


5,700- 


6,900 


6,650 


55U-OUU 


i d 


Utorary Science 


2,400' 


2,600 


If ^nn=i Qnn 


inn-i^n 


79 


Computer sSciencea 


2,600- 


3,200 


1 ,1 UU 


70^1 nn 




Urbani and 












Regional Plainning 


200- 


300 


200 






MedlGal Labofatory 












Technology 


2.100- 


2,500 


r\r\r\ 

2,000 


1 onn 

1 OU-£UU 
















Health Care 












Admimystration' 


1.200- 


1,500 


500 


* 




Nursmg 


4,200- 


5,400 


4,900 


350-400 


62 


Denlistry 


1,500- 


1,690 


1 ,400 


55- 60 


34 


Mediaal and 










49 


Osteopattiy 


4,100- 


5,500 


4,000 


200-250 


Veterinary 










60 


Medicine 


750- 


800 


650 


* 


Optometry 


200- 


300 


300 


NA 


NA 


Ocaypalionaf 












and Physical 












Therapy 


1 ,500- 


2,000 


500 




* * 


Dental Hygtene 


200- 


300 


300 




* * 


Medica} Record 












Librarianship 


300 


1 100 




* * 



*Less than 50 
**LeRS than 10 
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bachelor's degrees in englneeririg and 1 percent of misttr's. For the 
United States, blacks in 1975 represented only ISpercent of degrees 
at the bachelor's level, a^id J percent at the master's level.^^ 

While encouraging, the recent shift some blacks toward 
engineering represents only a beginning. With englneerimg projected 
as a field with good employmgnt prospecls, and with the still marked 
underreprisentation of bfacks in th© field, there is tremendoui 
potential for nnore black students to shift to this area. 

The health fields generally also present good opportuniity for blacks. 
Supply-demand comparisons show a iavorabte employment outlook 
for college graduates in practically aH ;ttie health occupations, even 
yndeir assumptions that the present hmfif^ delivery system will 
eontimya virtually unchanged. In the event niUonal poiiQies provide for 
greate/r government funding of health sifvices, the demand for 
persons trained in the various health disciplines will increase even 
further. 

Blacks are ynderrepresenited in alt the heatth fields, at the 
bachelor's, fr^:^'..:- ^^v*s and first prafessional degree levels, with the 
underrepresli^vCkWin partlculariy severe at the highest leveK As shown 
f in Table 4. th^ of representation for nursing is 62; the health field 
in which blacky have the highest indeK, and for which tfie outlook is 
quite favorable, m medical laboratory technology. I!n many of the other 
bachelor's level fields, such as therapy, dental hygiene and medical 
record librarlanship, blacks are virtually absent. Yet these are fields 
for which the employment outlook appears favorable. Hospital 
administration, a field with an eKceiient outloofc, with graduates 
primarily at the master's level, has practically no black representation. 

The demand for health personnal cwered in this report deals only 
with openings projected to require persons with at least four years of 
colilege. The substantial supply of graduates in heaith-related fields 
from junior colleges and other postsecondary institutions has not been 
evaluated to determine how it balances against the openings projected 
to require less than a collage degree,. There is substantial participaton 
by black students in paramedic'ig proflrams at the associate degree 
tevei. If, as is probable, the toiilt supply of graduates in the health- 
related fields at the associate ar\d higher levels combined is less than 
the projected demand for health occupations, nnore black students 
should consider the four-year programs and not stop at the associate 
degree level Completion of bachelor's programs in areas such as 
medical record librarianship and dental hygiene will open the way for 
the higher rewards often associated with more complete training arifd 
broader educational background. 

Despite recant gains, blacks continue to be underrepresented in the 
medteal professions— medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, op- 
tometry and podiatry. The outlook for most of these professions 
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continues to be one of a scarcity of available total graduates. The 
estimate of the number of black medical school graduates in the region 
In 1980 is 230. This Includis 183 projected for Meharry Medical 
School, but does not include any output originating from the new two* 
year program at Morehouse University. For the United States as a 
whole, first year black American medical schdol enrollments rose from 
882 in 1971 to 1,036 in 1975, or a 17 percent increase. Howiver, the 
proportion of blacks of first year enrollments during the period fell 
slightly from 7.1 percent to 6.8 percent,^^ (During the same four years 
their percentage of total enrollments rose from 4.7 percent to 6.2 
percent, indicating that higher retention outweighed first year 
enrOiilment increases as a factor in Increasing black participation in 
mecllsal education.) 

Dentistry also continues to be a profession with serious underro- 
presentation of blacks. In 1974, 34 black dentists were graduates from 
Meharry Medical College and it is estimated that an additional 10 black 
dentists obtained their degrees in non-predominantly black institu- 
tions in the region. The percentage of black dentistry graduates in 1973 
for the entire country was 2,8 percent. Blacks represented 5 percent 
of first year dental school enrollments In the United States in 1973-74^ 
indicating a slow increase in their eventual representation in the 
pfofessionJ'* 

Employment prospects are also favorable in veterinary medicine. 
Although there is little information on current minority enrollments in 
this field, black representation is low: in 1970 only =6 percent of all 
viterinarians In the United States were black. 

In 1974, 2. 7 percent of the region*s active podiatrists were black 
There Is currently no ichooi of podiatry within the region, but the 
employment outlook for podiatry Is favorable. Supply and demand of 
optometrists for the region appears balanced. Representation of 
blacks In optometry, however, is also quite low. 

It is estimated that if blacks In the region in 1980 would constitute the 
sarrie proportion of health professions' graduates (medical, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine and optometry) as they will represent of graduates 
at all levels and fields of study, approximately double, or 400 more, 
would be earning such degrees In the region than is currently 
expected. 

Accounting is another field for which the employment outlook 
appears favorable, although recent career awareness has resulted in a 
marked surge by students into accounting courses, so that supply may 
soon approach demand. Biack students also have shown greater 
inteirest in accounting courses, and have increased their representa- 
tion in this field. Public accounting firms have made a special effort to 
hire more black accountants. In 1969 major acCQunting firms 
employed 197 blacks, and this figure rose to 1,005 by 1973J® Public 
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accounting firms provide only a fraction of all acGOuntIng openings 
each year. Accounting Is an entree into a wide variety of management 
and administrative jobs. Black students are vvell advised to strive for 
greater representation In this discipline as an avenue of upvvard 
mobility in both the public and private sectors of the economy. 

One other field is included in Table 5 asoneof apparent opportunity 
congruent with black underrepresentatlon— library science. Black 
underrepreientation is less marked in this field than in the others noted 
in this section. Alio, although the Job outlook appears favorable, it 
hinges to some extent on vagaries In public funding, so that there is a 
degree of uncertainty about the openings projection. Library science 
majors will probably have more opportunities In rural or outlying areas 
than in the metropolitan areas to which many graduates have surged. 
Also, library science is a field in which non-library majors do apply for 
jobs and are. therefore, competing to some extent with graduates in 
library science. 

There are some other fields in which blacks are underrepresented 
and for which the employment outlook appears favorable, such as city 
and regional planning, public adnninistration and computer sciences, 
but for which It is difficult to make direct comparisons between 
openings and supply of graduates. I n these fields the correspondence 
between field of study and openings is less direct than for some other 
disciplines. Openings in each of these areas are filled not Just by 
graduates in the related majors, but also by majors in other fields. The 
outlook for computer science occupations appears excellent, and 
blacks are considerably underrepresented in the field. Openings for 
urban and regional plariners exceed the projected supply of graduates 
in this field, but may also be filled by graduates in other disciplines. 
Persons with a master's degree in public administration are In demand 
in state and local government and quasi-public organiiationft, 
although positions are often filled by current employees who obtain a 
master's degree in this field while working in their agencies, 

Tht Other Extreme— Unfavorable Job Market 
and High Black Representation 

The most unfavorable job outlook for black graduates results from 
the combination of majoring in a field for which the market-ready 
supply of all graduates exceeds projected openingi and in which 
blacki are so highly represented that the affirmative action factor may 
be inoperative. Fields falling into this category are education, social 
sciences, home economics and mathematics. 

Declining elementary and secondary school enrollments for the rest 
of the 1970*s translate into a reduced demand for new teachers. 
Although graduates majoring In education have declined slightly In the 
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Table 6 



Ptrcent of Blacks and Total Students Earning Dtgreei In Eduoation* 
and Social Sciences, Southtrn Region, 1964 and 1973 



Percent of Degrees in All Fields, at All Degree Levels 



1863-54** 1873 74 

Predominantly All Studints. ^ Predominantly Blaaks Intt AH Bludenti, 
Black CoHigis AliColiegis ; BiaokColiegBs All Coileges Ail Coiliges 



28% 42% 40% ?9% 

13% 18% .18% 13% 



^Education in this table does not include graduates with other majors who earn 
teaching certificates- 

"Source; SREB. 4 Prof He of DegrBBS Awarded, 1965 

tSociai Sciences in 1964 included Social Work. In 1974 Social Work is ciassified 
ieparatety. 

t'tThis is total degrees in predominantly black colleges plus an estimate of black 
graduates in non-predorninantly black colleges. 



last two years in the United States, they still considerably exceed 
available openings for new teachers. The SREB Manpower and 
Education project estimates a 64,000-68,000 market-ready supply of 
graduates to teach in 1980 as compared to 52,000-54,000 average 
annual openings in the region. 

Education in years past has been a very popular nnajor for black 
college students. Recently, however, black students have turned to 
other fields and, thereby, have begun to lessen their concentration In 
education. As shown in Table 6, the percentage of students (at all 
degree levels) graduating with degrees in education from predomi- 
nantly black institutions in the region dropped from 52 percent in 1964 
to 42 percent in 1974. When blacks estimated to have graduated from 
nQn*predominantly black institutions are included, the concentration 
of blacks in education falls to 40 percent. (These proportioni do not 
include majors in other fields with teaching certificates^ Vet blacks a 
still much more likely to major in education than are all students. In 
1974 the estimated proportion of black graduates in the region with 
education degreis was 40 percent versus 29 percent for a// itudents. 



Education* 52% 
Social 

Sciencest 14% 
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(All dagrte levels are included In these compariions, but the higher 
concentration of blacks In education is evident at each dtgree l^vel.) 

With the poor Job outlook for education majori, and with increaiea 
opportunities in other fields, even more black students should shift to 
fields of study other than education. Yet the choice of probable majors 
Indicated by freshmen students in United States colleges and 
universities does not give much encouragement that this Is happening. 
In 1970, 11.6 percent of male freshmen In predominantly black 
Institutions chose education. This share rose to 15 percent by 1975. 
For women freshmen in the predominantly black colleges, 17,3 
percent chose education In 1870, and 20 B percent did so by 1975.^^ 

Social science is another area In vvhich blacks are more highly 
represented than their average representation in all fields of study. 
With a 141 Index of representation as shown in Table 4, the htflh 
representation of blacks in social sciences is more marked In 19?3-^74 
degret output in the South than was true a decade earlier. The ihift 
towards social sciences in predominantly black collegai is even 
greater than shown in Table 6 because social sciences In 1963-64 
included social work, which in 1973-74 is covered in a separate 
classification. 

Social science covers numerous disciplines, some of which hav^ 
better job markets than others. Economics majors, for example, fac^ 
more job opportunities than do ioclology or political suienca m^jori. 
But blacks in social sciences have tended to major in the specialties 
with the poorer job outlook. 

It IS more tenuous to assess job openings for social science 
graduates than for those in fields such as nursing, accounting Or 
engineering because the correspondence between the social sciencis 
to specific occupations is not direct. When all occupations that appear 
to be related to the social sciences areasieised (sociologists, political 
scientists, economists, urban and regional planners, etc.) the nunnber 
of projected 1980 openings is less than one tenth of the number of 
market-ready graduates in the social sciences. As has always be^ri 
true, social science graduates will fill opsnlngs in buiiness and 
government doing administrative, sales and other work. However, their 
chances of obtaining such jobs will be enhanced if they enter the 
competitive job market with readily applied skills, such as compgtsf 
programming, statistical analysis or personnel administration. 

Blacks have relatively high representation in home economics, with 
an index of 102. Most of the graduates in home economics are women. 
Employment prospects are mixed. When openings in occupations 
directly related to home economics (home management advlsQrs, 
dietitians, and college home economics teachers) are compared to 
projected graduatas/the market-ready supply vastly exceeds demind. 
(Home economics graduates with teaching certificates have already 
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been included in the discussion on education.) Home economics is a 
good background for occupations less obviously related to this field of 
study, such as apparel designers, restaurant managers and consumer 
education advisors. Home Economics graduates with specific skills 
immediately applicable to these peripherally-related areas may find 
the job market more promising than appears from a narrow definition 
of the field. 

Mathematics represents a contradiction. Although blacks have a 
high index of representation in mathematics, the conventional advice 
is that more blacks should prepare thennselves with rigorous 
mathematics at both the high school and college levels. The 
contradiction results because the job market for pure mathematics and 
for teaching mathematics Is poor, while it is excellent for graduates 
who have appiied mathematical skills in fields such as computer 
sciences, engineering, accounting, economics and operattons re* 
search. Thus, black students are encouraged to place emphasis on 
mathematics at all levels of their schooling and then to use it in the 
applied fields with favorable job markets, as discussed in this report. 

The Middle Ground 

The remaining fields of study may be classified as the middle 
ground. They are either disciplines in which blacks have relatively high 
representation but the job outlook is good, or in which the job outlook 
is poor but, because of underrepresentation, blacks may have an edge 
through affirmative action programs. 



Fields with: 



Relatively High Representation 
and Good Job ProspectB 



Few Occupational OpeningB 
But Black UnderrepreBentatlon* 



Business and Management, Architecture 

except Accounting Communications 
Social Work Foreign Languages 



Fine and Appiied Arts 
Law 

Physical Science 
Pharmacy 
Psychology 
Letters 



Biological Sciences 



'Listed in the order of the lowest representation first. 
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A comparison of 1972. and 1974 enrollments reveals that in just two 
years the proportion of black students In four-year colleges and 
universities majoring in business and commerce almost doubledjs 
Also, business administration degrees In predominantly black 
institutions are now spread across the major curriculum areas instead 
of being concentrated in secretarial courses for women, as was true in 
the 1960's The shift to business and management by black students 
a healthy trend, and can continue without saturation because of 
continuing black underrepresentatlon in the business world, For 
example, in 1970 In the United States only 1 percent of all bank officers 
and financial managers and 2 percent of all buyers in wholesale and 
retail trade were blacks. The potential through affirmative action In the 
business and management area offers a huge reservoir of opportuni- 
ties for more black students to shift to this field of study, despite th^lr 
current above average index of representation. ^ 

The field of social work is somewhat different. This is the field of 
study in which blacks have the highest index of representation. Also 
they are already represented in social work jobs because of their 
concentration In this discipline in years past. In the United States in 
1970, 16 percent of all social workers were black, versus 11 percent of 
the population. 

The job outlook for graduates in social work depends to a large 
extent on the direction of governmental policies and funding of social 
services. If trends of the 1960's continue, the job prospects for social 
work graduates are excellent, and openings are projected to exceed 
available graduates. However, current cutbacks In governmental 
funding have tightened the social worker job market, especially in the 
metropolitan areas to which graduates flock. These cutbacks make the 
long-range favorable outlook somewhat questionable. In view of the 
uncertainty and the already high representation of blacks in the field of 
study, and in the agencies employing social workers, black students 
may wish to consider other avenues. 

Advice regarding fields in which blacks are underrepresented but for 
whlcli overall prospects are poor is difficult. For example, it is 
hazardous to suggest that the crowded situation in communications 
should discourage blacks from majoring in this field in which they still 
have low representation. Yet black students may wish to weigh the 
overall poor market in certain fields which could offset the advantages 
they have a right to expect fr m affirmative action programs. 

For the field of law, the projected total number of graduates In the 
region in 1980 exceeds openings by approximately 55 percent. In 
communications, the surplus Is projected to be 75 percent. Architec- 
ture and pharmacy are professions with smaller surpluses of 
approximately 20 and 33 percent respectively. 

In what may be described as the humanities— letters, foreign 
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languages and fine and applied arts— there art very large surpluses. 
They result to some extent because it is difficult to isolate the relevant 
occupations for liberal arts graduates except in teaching. Since 
graduates in the liberal arts with certificates to teach in the primary and 
secondary schools have already been separated and counted under 
education, the large number of remaining liberal artsgraduates will be 
competing against a limited number of specifically related jobs. 
Prospects will be greater if gfaduates have combined theirliberal arts 
study with courses that provide a saleable skill. 

Projected graduates in the physical and biological sciences also 
exceed directly related occupational openings. However, biological 
science graduates may find employment in the favorable health 
occupations; energy research and development may Improve the 
outlook for graduates in the physical sciences. The outlook for 
psychology majors is poor If they consider only the directly related 
occupations of psychologists or counselors. If, however, they broaden 
their focus on the occupations of health aides and welfare service 
aides, the job market is better. 

Black Women and the Job Market 

Black women have trsditionally outnumbered black men In college 
enrollments, although this disparity has gradually lessened. In the 
region it Is estimated that in 19T3-74 black women earned 57 percent of 
all bachelor's degrees granted to black students, and 60 percent of ail 
master's. White women, on the other hand, constituted 44 and 47 
percent of bachelor's and master's degrees respectively. The higher 
participation rate by black women is also reflected In their shares of 
deg rees for various fields of study, as shown In Table 7. Although black 
women, like others, tend to concentrate in education, they have done 
better than white women in breaking down ''male dominance" of 
certain fields. For example, black women In 1973-74 earned 36 percent 
of all bachelor's and master's degrees granted to blacks In the region in 
business and management (including accounting) while white women 
only garnered 12 percent. The same pattern is found In certain other 
disciplines, such as computer sciences, physical sciences and public 
affairs, in which black women have made much greater inroads relative 
to males than have white female students. 

Although black women have tended to choose majors that are more 
vocationally oriented than white women, there Is ample incentive for 
more of them to shift into such disciplines if job outlook Is their prime 
consideration. The supply-demand balances described earlier in this 
report, and their implication in terms of favorable and unfavorable job 
markets, apply to black women as well as to black men. 
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Table ? 



Estimattd Percentages of Bachelor's and Master's Degrees 
Granted to Women by Race and Field of Study, 
Southern Region, 1973-74 



Ptrcent of Total 
Black Degrees, 
Blaok Women 



Percent of Total 
White Degrees, 
White Women 



Agriculture and Natural Resources 


3% 


7% 


Architecture 


11 


13 


Biological Sciences 


49 


30 


Business and Management, 






including Accounting 


36 


12 


Cornmunications 


57 


40 


Computer Sciences 


32 


19 


Education 


70 


71 


Engineering 


4 


2 


Fine and Applied Arts 


45 


62 


Foreign Languages 


75 


77 


Health Professions 


87 


72 


Home Economics 


99 


98 


Letters 


76 


60 


Library Science 


87 


84 


Mathematics and Statistics 


48 


44 


Physical Science 


27 


15 


Psychology 


65 


47 


Public Affairs 


64 


43 


Social Sciences and Area Studies 


52 


34 


Other 


29 


23 


All Fields 


58 


44 
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Summary and Conclusions 



Suppty-demand balances of projected graduates in a discipline and 
relevant occupational openings are Important for black college 
students as they weigh their choice of majors. Although affirmative 
action programs to overcome black underrepresentatlon in most 
professional-technical and manageriai occupations may benefit black 
college graduates, the job search will be easier still for those having 
degrees in fields where job openings exceed numbers of emerging 
graduates of both races. 

Blacks have made progress in recent years through greater 
participation in higher education and wider representation over an 
array of college majors. For example, the prior concentration of black 
college students in the field of education has been reduced, and their 
representation in engineering has grown recently. Yet more dispersion 
across fields of study should occur if black college graduates wish to 
take full advantage of opportunities created by labor market condi- 
tions. 

Academic majors which appear promising, and where black 
students have been considerably underrepresented. Include engineer- 
ing, accounting, computer sciences and the health fields. Although 
many black students complete two-year programs in thealiied health 
fields, employment opportunities will also be favorable for those 
completing four-year degrees. Efforts to increase black participation 
in the health professions {medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 
optometry and podiatry) should continue not only from an equity 
viewpoint, but also because of excellent opportunities in the job 
market. 

Business and management is another excellent field in which blacks 
are urged to major in all the various subspeclaltiss. Blacks are not as 
seriously underrepresented in the business-management academic 
areas as they once were, but there is ample opportunity for more to 
shift to such studies without danger of overcrowding the field. 
Administrative capabilities will be greatly sought after In all enter- 
prises, so that specialized administrative fields (hospital and health 
care, public, hotel and restaurant, etc) appear favorable from a Job 
market perspective. 

Education and the social sciences, both areas in which blacks 
traditionally have tended to concentrate, face poor employment 
prospects for all races. There are some specialties in the social 
sciences, such as economics, where the outlook is better, but blacks 
have tended to major In sociology. The popularity of social work 
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among black students has made this afield in which they have a higher 
employment ratio than they do in the population generally. Social work 
may again become a promising field in terms of job opportunities if 
governmental funding policies resume the trend gf the ^ate 1960*s and 
early 1970^s. 

Many of the fields in which blacks have been underrepresented and 
for which the employment outlook is favorable are academic 
disciplines requiring a strong background In mathematics. Engineer- 
ing, accounting, computer sciences and economics all have favorable 
employni^nt prospects, and are fields in which mathematics are 
applied. !t is easier for a student to embark in one of these areas if he or 
she corries prepared with a strong mathematical background, obtained 
at the high school and early college levels. It is haraer to take 
advantage of these promising career options if a student must first 
^^catch up" in math. Therefore, black students are urged to take 
rigorous mathernatrcs courses at the high school and early college 
levels in order to improvetheiroptionsto includeavariety of fields with 
good employment opportunities. 

The job outlook is not the only consideration In choosing fields of 
study for black students, any more than it is for white students. 
Students of all races have other objectives to be satisfied from higher 
education. Therefore, the humanities will have takers regardless of 
what the job outlook may be. Students who wish to fulfill non- 
vocational objectives by majoring in the liberal arts arecertainly not to 
be discouraged from such plans by the projections of manpower- 
related reports. Those who wish to combine non-vocational objectives 
with an ounce of practicality are urged to do so by including skills 
courses that are readily applied to employment. In some instances 
double majors may be required, a combination of major and unrelated 
minor, or even an extra quarter or semester in college. This extra effort 
may be the price required in pursuing education for its own sake, while 
hedging to support practical needs. 
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Appendix 



Predominantly Black Institutions, Southern Region 



3 4 



AL 
AL 
GA 



Alabama A&M 
Alabama State University 
Albany State CoMege 

Alcorn State University ^'f 
AHen University 

American Baptist Theoiogical Seminary 
Arkansas Baptist College 
Atlanta University 
Barber Scotia College 
Benedict College 



SC 
TN 
AR 
GA 



SC 

Bethune Cookman College 

MD 
SC 
GA 
MD 
AL 
LA 



BishDp Collego 
Bowie State College 
Clafhn College 
Clark College 
Coppin State College 
Daniel Payne College 
Oillard University 
Edward Waters College ^1; 
Elizabeth City State University 
Fayetteville State University 
Fisk University 
Florida A&M University 
Florida Memorial College 
Fort Valley State College 
Grambling State University 
Hampton Institute 
Huston-Tillotson CoHege 
Jackson State University 
Jarvis-Chnstian College 

Johnson C. Smith University ^J^^ 
KentucNy State University 
Knoxville College 
Lane College 
LeMoyne-Owen College 
Ltvtngston College 
Meharry Medical College 
Miles College 



NC 
TN 
FL 
FL 
GA 
LA 
VA 
TX 
MS 
TX 



KY 
TN 
TN 
TN 
NC 
TN 
AL 
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EKLC 



Mississippi Industruii Coiiege MS 

Mississippi Valley Stati? University MS 

Morehouse College GA 

Morgan State College MD 

Morris Brown College GA 

Morns College SC 

Norfolk State College VA 

North Carolina A&T University NC 

North Carolina Central University NC 

Oakwood College AL 

Paine College GA 

Paul Quinn College TX 

Philander Smith College AR 

Prarie View A&M University TX 

Rust College MS 

St. Augustine's College NC 

St. Paul's College VA 

Savannah State College GA 

Selma University AL 

Shaw Uni/ersity NC 

South Carolina State College SC 

Southern University A&M — Baton Rouge LA 

Southern University AdM — Shreveport LA 

Southern University A&M — New Orleans LA 

Spelman College GA 

Stillman College AL 

Talladega College AL 

Tennessee State University TN 

Texas College TX 

Texas Southern University TX 

Tougaloo College MS 

Tuskegee Institute AL 

University of Arkansas Pine Bluff AR 

University of Maryland — Eastern Shore MD 

Virginia College VA 

Virginia State College VA 

Virginia Union University VA 

Voorhees College SC 

Wiley College TX 

Winston-Salem State University NC 

Xavier University LA 
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ERIC 



